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ABSTRACT 



This report presents data from the 1996 Census of Canada 
concerning educational attainment, educational success, and labor market 
outcomes among Aboriginal people and others in Canada. There has been clear 
educational progress among registered Indians over the past decade, 
particularly in high school completion and postsecondary participation. 
Nevertheless, Aboriginal people in Canada, especially registered Indians, 
continue to experience less success than others. One consistent finding is 
that registered Indians take longer to reach a given level of attainment, but 
are more willing to continue or complete their education at an older age, 
compared to others. The result is that for many of the dimensions examined, 
registered Indians ages 15-24 show a particularly large gap versus others of 
the same age, but the gap narrows among older age groups. Postsecondary 
education, particularly when it includes certification, has a major positive 
influence on employment, labor market activity, and income among various 
Aboriginal groups. Age, educational attainment, and gender account for some 
but not all of the differences in labor market and income characteristics 
between Aboriginal groups and other Canadians. Focusing on the early 
preparation of Aboriginal students and on the social and economic context 
within which education takes place may strengthen the gains that have been 
made in postsecondary education. Appendices show highest level of schooling 
by age, gender, and identity group, and figures concerning postsecondary 
participation and characteristics of registered Indians. (Contains 46 data 
tables and 37 figures.) (TD) 
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Executive Summary 



This report presents data from the 1996 Census of Canada concerning educational attainment, 
educational success and labour market outcomes among Aboriginal people and others in Canada. 
It is a follow-up to a similar study which was published by Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 
based on 1991 Census data, and for the sake of comparability, similar categories and presentation 
formats are often used. The report focuses on three population groups: registered Indians, others 
with Aboriginal identity, and for the sake of comparison, other (non-Aboriginal) Canadians. 
Definitions of these groups and many of the variables and concepts used in this report are 
provided in the Notes to Readers section, below. 

Educational Attainment 

In 1996, 37% of the registered Indian population had attained “some post-secondary” education, 
including university, trades schools and other non-university post-secondary education. This was 
a much smaller proportion than among the other Aboriginal population (47%) and the other 
Canadian population (51%). While a similar proportion of registered Indians, other Aboriginal 
people, and other Canadians have some post-secondary education (without a certificate or 
diploma), other Canadians are much more likely than registered Indians to earn a post-secondary 
degree, certificate or diploma. 

Since 1986 the proportion of the registered Indian population with some post-secondary 
attainment has increased dramatically, from 23% to 37% of the population. This increase is 
especially strong for those with a post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma, which has 
increased from 1 1% of the registered Indian population in 1986 to 20% in 1996. The gap 
between registered Indians and others in the percentage with a post-secondary certificate or 
degree has not changed much over the ten year period, but the gap in the percentage with some 
post-secondary” attainment has been diminishing. 

Among the registered Indian population 15 years and older and not attending school, 44% have 
completed secondary school or continued with some post-secondary education. This can be 
compared to 51% of others with Aboriginal identity and 67% of other Canadians. Using the 
same population groups, 3% of registered Indians have obtained university degrees compared to 
4% of other Aboriginal identity groups and 14% of other Canadians. 

Indicators of Educational Success 

In 1996 the secondary school completion rate among registered Indians was 63% compared to 
67% among others with Aboriginal identity and 79% among other Canadians. The gap in 
secondary school completion rates between the two Aboriginal groups and other Canadians is 
greatest for the 1 5-24 age group, where more than 30 percentage points separate other Canadians 
and registered Indians. The gap diminishes among older age groups, amounting to about 10 
percentage points by the age of 45. 
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Fifty-three percent of registered Indians continued past secondary school to post-secondary 
studies, compared to 64% of others with Aboriginal identity and 62% of other Canadians. 
Younger registered Indians and others with Aboriginal identity have much lower post-secondary 
continuation rates than other Canadians of the same age, but among those over the age of 45 their 
continuation rates are similar to those of other Canadians. 

Registered Indians are more likely than other Canadians to have attended non-university post- 
secondary programs than university programs, and more likely to have earned non-university 
certificates or diplomas than university certificates or degrees. This is also true of others with 
Aboriginal identity, but is less true of the other Canadian population who are more likely to have 
attended university. Seventy-two percent of registered Indians completed non-university post- 
secondary programs, compared to 75% of others with Aboriginal identity and 80% of other 
Canadians. 

University completion rates among registered Indians and others with Aboriginal identity were 
more than 20 percentage points lower than among other Canadians. Only 36% of registered 
Indian university students, and only 41 % of other university students with Aboriginal identity, 
completed a university degree, compared to 64% of other Canadian university students. 

The gap in university completion rates between registered Indians and other Canadians is greatest 
among the 15-24 age group with a difference of about 40 percentage points. By the age of 35 this 
gap has fallen to about 25 percentage points. The two Aboriginal identity groups also have 
increased success among older age groups. 

While the various indicators of post-secondary success improved among registered Indians 
between 1991 and 1996, so did the success rates of others, such that the relative success of 
registered Indians compared to others remained about the same over this period. 

Among registered Indians, most indicators of educational success are higher among those living 
off reserve than among reserve residents. This is particularly tme for secondary completion rates 
and university completion rates. On the other hand, non-university completion rates are higher 
on reserve than off reserve. 

There are differences between registered Indians and others in the relationship between age and 
various indicators of educational success. Typically, registered Indians under the age of 25 are 
relatively less successful than others, but are relatively more successful as they get older. For 
example, there is a difference of more than 30 percentage points in university completion rates 
between registered Indians and other Canadians among the 15-24 age group. Among older age 
groups there continues to be a gap between the two groups, but this falls to about 20 percentage 
points. It appears that registered Indians take longer to complete post-secondary studies, or put 
another way, are more likely than others to continue to upgrade their post-secondary education 
over a longer time period. 
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Post-Secondary Field of Study 

The fields of study of post-secondary students are strongly influenced by gender as well as by 
type of post-secondary program (university/non-university). Among the non-university students, 
59% of registered Indian men are found in engineering technologies and trades, while 32% of 
registered Indian women are found in commerce, management and administration. Among 
university students, about 55% of registered Indian men and 70% of registered Indian women are 
found in social sciences, education, recreation and counseling. 

Labour Force Participation 

In 1996 the labour force participation rate among registered Indians was 59%, compared to 69% 
among other Aboriginals, and 68% among other Canadians. Other Canadians have the highest 
participation rates among all age groups below the age of 65. Age-specific comparisons show 
greater differences among population groups than comparisons of the total populations, and also 
show that labour force participation is higher among other Canadians than among others (not 
registered Indians) with Aboriginal ancestry for most age groups. The gap between registered 
Indians and other Canadians is greatest among the 15 to 24 age group, amounting to 30 
percentage points. 

Among all three population groups there is a steady increase in labour force participation rates as 
educational attainment increases. Across all ages groups registered Indians with higher levels of 
education have labour force participation rates which are very similar to those of other 
Canadians. 

Labour force participation is related to gender as well as on/off reserve residency. Among all 
three groups, male participation rates are substantially higher than female participation rates. 
Registered Indians with some post-secondary education are most likely to participate in the 
labour force when they live on reserves, and less likely when they live off reserves and in 
CMA’s. The reverse is true for other Canadians 

Employment/Population Rate 

The gap in employment rates between registered Indians and others is much higher than the gap 
in labour force participation rates. In 1996 43% of registered Indians were employed compared 
to 56% of others with Aboriginal identity and 62% of other Canadians. However, the gap in 
employment rates between registered Indians and others was slightly smaller in 1996 than in 
1991. 

Registered Indian employment rates are lower than those of other Aboriginals and other 
Canadians, and holds true across all age groups. Among all three identity groups, employment 
rates are highest among those from 25 to 44 years old. Employment rates are especially low 
among registered Indians in the 15 to 24 age group. 
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Among those with some post-secondary education there is a gap between men’s employment 
rates and those of women. The gender gap is greatest among other Canadians and smallest 
among registered Indians. Registered Indian employment rates are about the same on reserve as 
off reserve, but are higher off reserve for the other two identity groups. 

Unemployment Rate 

Over all ages, the registered Indian unemployment rate in 1996 was 26%, compared to 19% 
among others with Aboriginal identity and 9% among other Canadians. For the various age and 
gender groups, registered Indian unemployment rates were at least twice as high as those of other 
Canadians. The unemployment rate among registered Indians in the 15 to 24 age group was 
especially high at 41 %, and even among the prime working age groups (25-64) registered Indian 
unemployment is 18%. The gap between registered Indians and other Canadians was therefore 
very large among all age groups, but tended to diminish with age. Unemployment rates among 
others with Aboriginal identity were generally lower than those of registered Indians, but still 
quite high. 

For all groups, greater educational attainment is correlated with lower unemployment rates. In 
addition, as educational levels increase the difference in unemployment rates between registered 
Indians and others tends to decrease. Nevertheless, registered Indian men with post- secondary 
education had an unemployment rate of about 23% in 1996, while registered Indian women with 
post-secondary education had an unemployment rate of 16%. Unemployment rates among others 
with Aboriginal identity and with post-secondary education were about 15% and 13% for men 
and women, while unemployment rates among other Canadians were about 6.5% for both men 
and women. Among all three population groups with post-secondary education, those living on 
reserves had higher unemployment rates than those living off reserve, but this effect was more 
pronounced among others with Aboriginal identity than among registered Indians. 

Industrial Distribution 

Compared to other Aboriginals and other Canadians, registered Indians with post-secondary 
education are more likely to be employed in primary and tertiary industries, and less likely to be 
employed in secondary industries (manufacturing). Almost half of the registered Indian labour 
force is in public administration and defense compared to about 30% of other Canadians. 
Registered Indians living on reserves are much more likely to work in public administration than 
those living off reserves. They are also more likely to work in primary industries and 
construction, and less likely to work in manufacturing, trade, finance, accommodation services 
and community and business services. 

Occupational Distribution 

Among those with post-secondary education, other Canadians are more often in higher skill and 
wage level occupations than registered Indians. There is, however, one exception: registered 
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Indians are more likely to be in senior management occupations than others. Further analysis 
shows that it is the on-reserve, male component of the registered Indian population which has a 
particularly high proportion of senior managers. 

While registered Indian men are more likely than registered Indian women to be in senior 
management occupations, registered Indian women are almost twice as likely as registered Indian 
men to be in professional occupations. Registered Indian men also tend to be concentrated in 
skilled and semi-skilled crafts and trades and in other manual occupations, while registered 
Indian women tend to be concentrated in sales and service, clerical and administrative 
occupations. A similar pattern of gender concentrations in these same occupations is found 
among other Canadians, but the extent of the concentration and the extent of the differences 
between genders are smaller than among registered Indians. 

Dependency on Government Transfer Income 

In aggregate, government transfers made up almost one quarter of the income of registered Indian 
men in 1995. Among both other men with Aboriginal identity and other Canadian men the 
proportion of transfer income was about 17%. The proportion of transfer income among women 
is higher than among men for all identity groups, age groups and educational levels. 

Dependency on government transfers decreases as educational attainment increases among all 
identity groups. Generally there are three levels of dependency based on educational attainment. 
Those with less than grade 9 educational attainment have the highest dependency levels. Those 
with secondary education, but without a secondary school certificate have much lower levels of 
dependency than those with less than grade 9, but higher levels of dependency than those with a 
secondary certificate or post-secondary education. The dependency levels among those with a 
high school certificate or any level of post-secondary education are much the same - further 
education past high school does not seem to have a great effect on government transfer 
dependency. At the same time, dependency on government transfer payments is much higher 
among registered Indians than among others with the same educational level, and this is 
particularly true among women and among those under the age of 25. 

For all educational levels and age groups registered Indians have higher transfer dependency than 
other Canadians. The difference is greatest among the youngest age group (15-24). The 
difference is also related to educational attainment: it is higher for uncertified levels of education, 
that is for those with secondary but without a secondary certificate, or with post-secondary but 
without a post-secondary certificate or degree. This suggests that certification is of greater 
importance to the registered Indian population than it is to the other Canadian population in 
helping to avoid dependency on transfer payments 

The effect of educational attainment on government transfer dependency varies according to 
location and ethnic group. Among registered Indians living on reserves the effect of education is 
less pronounced than among those living in CMAs. In addition, the gap between registered 
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Indians and others in levels of dependency is greater in CMAs than in rural, off reserve areas. It 
appears that low educational attainment is a greater handicap to registered Indians living in 
CMAs than to those living on reserves. 

Proportion of Employment Income 

Educational attainment is also closely related to the proportion of income which comes from 
employment among registered Indians. As we move from lower to higher educational levels, 
employment income increases, especially among younger age groups, and especially when 
moving from secondary education without a certificate to secondary education with a certificate. 
There is also a substantial increase in the proportion of employment income between those a high 
school certificate or non-university post-secondary education and those with university 
education. The benefits of greater educational attainment are much more pronounced among 
registered Indians than among others with Aboriginal identity and other Canadians. 

Average Income 

Average individual income tends to increase with higher levels of schooling, and with age. In 
particular, there is a large gap in average income between the youngest age group (15-24) and the 
other two age groups, and this is true for all three identity groups. Registered Indian incomes are 
lowest among the three identity groups for any given age and educational level. Others with 
Aboriginal identity have slightly higher incomes than registered Indians, while other Canadians 
have incomes which are substantially higher than the other two groups, especially for higher 
educational levels and among older age groups. 

Conclusions 

This study has documented some of the progress that has been made in Aboriginal post- 
secondary education over the years, as well as the ongoing challenges presented by the 
educational inequities which exist between Aboriginal groups and others. One consistent finding 
which arises from the study is that the educational careers of registered Indians have a different 
pattern than those of other Canadians. That is, registered Indians take longer to reach a given 
level of attainment, but seem to be more willing to continue their education or return to complete 
their education at an older age, compared to others. The result is that, for many of the 
dimensions of post-secondary education examined in this study, there is a particularly large gap 
between young registered Indians (those 15-24) and others of the same age, but the gap narrows 
among older age groups. 

It may be seen from this study that age, educational attainment and gender account for some but 
not all of the differences in labour market and income characteristics between Aboriginal groups 
and other Canadians. There are likely to be a variety of other factors which are of importance, 
including geographic, social, institutional and cultural factors. These could include differences in 
regional labour markets, differences in cultural and social contexts in which people live and are 
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educated and issues of cultural adjustment, accommodation and discrimination. The Census of 
Canada cannot fully document these factors, nor does it document the more detailed differences 
or similarities among population groups in such areas as educational experiences and work 
histories. Nevertheless, this study has confirmed that post-secondary educational attainment, 
particularly when it includes some type of certification, has a major positive influence on 
employment, labour market activity and income among various Aboriginal groups. 

In summary, there has been clear educational progress among registered Indians over the past 
decade, particularly in terms of high school completion and post-secondary participation. 
Nevertheless there are many signs that Aboriginal people in Canada, and especially registered 
Indians, continue to experience less success than others. The pattern of delayed or incomplete 
success at the post-secondary level suggests that there may be weaknesses in Aboriginal students’ 
basic education and/or difficulties in the students’ social and economic environment which tend 
to limit their success in post-secondary programs. In other words, there may be limits to the 
amount that can be achieved through a strategy that encourages post-secondary participation, but 
does not affect students’ broader social and educational environment. The challenge of the 
coming years is to consolidate and strengthen the gains which have been made in post-secondary 
education, perhaps by focusing on the early preparation of Aboriginal students and on the social 
and economic context within which education takes place. 
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Notes to Users 



Data Sources 

This report relies on data from the 1996 Census of Canada, as well as limited data from the 1991 
and 1986 Censuses. The census uses two questionnaires, a short form and a long form, to 
establish various demographic, social and economic characteristics of Canadians. In 1996 the 2A 
(short) form consisted of seven basic questions and was used in 80% of all off-reserve 
households. For the remaining 20% of off-reserve households the 2B (long) form with 55 
questions was used. A variant of the long form was used in all on-reserve households. 

With respect to comparability of the 1996 census with the 1986 and 1991 censuses, users should 
note the following. 

• In all three censuses a number of Indian bands (also referred to as First Nations) did not 
participate in the census, or did not fully participate. In 1996, 77 Indian reserves or 
settlements with a population of about 44,000 were either not enumerated or were partially 
enumerated. In 1991 , 78 reserves with an estimated population of 38,000 did not 
participate in the census, while in 1986, 136 reserves with a population of about 45,000 
were incompletely enumerated. Therefore, all three censuses underestimate the population 
living on reserves. In addition, because the non-participating reserves have been different 
from census to census, the comparability of the data for the on-reserve population is 
reduced to an extent. 

• The 1996 Census used a new way of identifying the Aboriginal population. 1 In the 
previous two censuses the concept of Aboriginal ancestry was used, while in 1996 the 
concept of Aboriginal identity was also used, shifting the focus to the individual’s own 
perception of their identity. Therefore, in the 1996 Census either the identity concept or the 
ancestry concept may be used to describe the Aboriginal population and it is important to 
be clear about which definition is being used. According to the 1996 census there were 
more than 1.1 million Canadians who reported some Aboriginal ancestry, but 799,010 who 
reported Aboriginal identity. 2 

Indicators presented in this study are based on data from custom tabulations prepared for the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND). Custom tabulations can be 
affected by suppression of data where the numbers fall below a certain level, and by random 
rounding. In some tables data for particular sub-categories is missing either because the data was 



1 See Statistics Canada, 1996 Census Dictionary, Catalogue no. 92-35 1-XPE, Ottawa, 1997, page 5. 

2 As described in S. Clatworthy and M. Mendelson, A Statistical Profile of Aboriginal Youth in Canada, 
1996, Human Resources Development Canada, September 26, 1999, page 2. 
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suppressed in the custom tabulation, or because the number of cases is too small to be 
meaningful. This has been noted where it occurs. 



Reference Populations 

Registered Indians 

DIAND defines a registered Indian, or status Indian, as a person registered or entitled to be 
registered as an Indian according to the Indian Act. Approximately half of registered Indians in 
Canada are “treaty Indians,” that is persons who are affiliated with an Indian First Nation or band 
which was signatory to a treaty with the Crown. 

In the 1996 Census question 21 of the long form identified a registered Indian as someone who is 
registered under the Indian Act. The question made it clear that this included those who consider 
themselves “treaty Indians” so long as they are also registered under the Indian Act, and that it 
included those who have been registered as a result of the 1985 amendments to the Indian Act 
(often referred to as Bill C-31). 

The size and composition of the registered Indian population has changed substantially since the 
mid-1980s, partly because of the reinstatement of individuals or new registrants as a result of the 
1985 amendments to the Indian Act (Bill C-31). These changes were greater during the 1986- 
1991 period than during the 1991-1996 period. Still, between 1991 and 1 996 about 3 1 ,000 
individuals were registered as a result of the amendments. This number represents about 5% of 
the registered Indian population as of 1996, or about 31% of the net population growth between 
1991 and 1996. (These figures are based on the Indian registry data maintained by DIAND.) 

Other Aboriginal People and Other Canadians - Based on Ancestry 

As noted above, the Aboriginal population may be defined in various ways using 1996 Census 
data. One approach is to consider all those who identify themselves as having only Aboriginal 
ancestry as being Aboriginal, while those who identify other ethnic backgrounds or ancestry are 
not considered Aboriginal. The “other Aboriginal” population are those who have Aboriginal 
ancestry but are not registered under the Indian Act. “Other Canadians,” then, are the remaining 
population who are neither registered Indian nor Aboriginal under this definition. When added 
together, registered Indians, other Aboriginals and other Canadians equal the total population of 
Canada. 

The ancestry definition has been used in the initial tables and figures in the report: Tables la, lb, 
lc and Figures 1 A and IB. When the ancestry concept is used in a table, the title of the table 
refers to “Ethnic Group” as one of the variables. The advantage of this definition is that it 
provides greater comparability with data from the 1986 and 1991 Censuses. 
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Other Aboriginal People and Other Canadians - Based on Identity 

Apart from the initial tables and figures mentioned above, the remainder of this study defines the 
“other Aboriginal” population in terms of self-identification on the 1996 Census. That is, those 
who were not registered Indians but identified themselves as Aboriginal were considered as part 
of the other Aboriginal population. This excludes about half of those who would be considered 
“other Aboriginal” based on the ancestry definition described above. Throughout the tables and 
text this population has been referred to as the “other Aboriginal identity” population or as 
“others with Aboriginal identity.” In these tables, “other Canadians” are the remaining 
population who are neither registered Indian nor part of the other Aboriginal identity population. 
When added together, registered Indians, others with Aboriginal identity and other Canadians 
equal the total population of Canada. When the ancestry concept is used in a table, the title of the 
table refers to “Identity Group” as one of the variables. 

In a number of tables the other Aboriginal identity population has been further sub-divided into 
three groups: those who identify only Metis ancestry, those who identify only Inuit ancestry, and 
the remainder who identify Aboriginal origins, including those who identify North American 
Indian ancestry only, or who identify more than one type of Aboriginal ancestry. Again, none of 
these groups include people who are registered under the Indian Act or who do not identify 
themselves as Aboriginal. 

It should be noted that the “other Aboriginal” population is somewhat fluid, to the extent that 
individuals’ sense of their identity may change over time. 3 



Population 15+ 

Many of the census questions on the long form are only concerned with those who are 15 years 
old or older, and this includes questions concerning educational attainment, employment and 
income. Therefore this study is exclusively concerned with those over the age of 15. 



Educational Attainment (Highest Level of Schooling) 

The educational attainment indicators used in this study are based on the Statistics Canada 
categorization of “highest level of schooling.” This is a hierarchical scheme under which each 
higher level on the hierarchy is assumed to include all the lower levels. For example, someone 
who has some post-secondary standing is assumed to have completed high school. In reality this 
is not always the case, but it is a way of providing a simplified summary of educational 



3 A. Siggner, E. Guimond, N. Robitaille and G. Goldmann have explored the issue of “ethnic migration” 
in their paper “Aboriginal Population Characteristics: Are We Informed by the Aggregate Picture” presented to the 
Canadian Population Society Annual Meetings, Ottawa University, Ottawa, 1998. 
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attainment which provides a fair picture of educational progress for the majority of people. 

The situation becomes increasingly complicated when trying to describe post-secondary 
educational attainment. Post-secondary education takes a variety of forms, including university 
education, technical colleges, private colleges, trades schools, and apprenticeship. These 
different streams provide a variety of certificates, diplomas and degrees. Throughout this study 
we have used the Statistics Canada highest level of schooling variables, but have often used some 
of the more detailed post-secondary variables. Those with some level of post-secondary 
education are divided into two major categories: university and non-university (including trades 
schools and certificates). Those within the university category are further divided into those with 
a university degree (or a certificate beyond a degree), and those without a university degree. The 
non-university category is broken into three groups: those with a trades certificate, those with 
some other non-university certificate or diploma, and those without either type of certification. 

Problems arise with these categories when attempting to identify the total population who have 
reached a given level which is below the highest level. For example, it is impossible to identify 
the total number of individuals with a high school certificate from this classification system, 
because many or most of these people will also have gone on to some level of post-secondary 
education which is how they will be categorized. This issue may be particularly significant when 
attempting to identify outcomes for registered Indians because there is evidence that this 
population is more likely than other Canadians to attend post-secondary programs without having 
completed high school. In some tables it will be seen that those with a secondary school 
certificate have more success in employment or better incomes than those with some post- 
secondary education but who do not have a post-secondary certificate. This categorization 
scheme is also a problem when attempting to calculate various types of success indicators. (See 
below.) 



Indicators of Educational Success 

In addition to highest level of schooling, three indicators of educational success have been used 
in this study, corresponding to the possible stages in a person’s educational progress. These 
indicators are: secondary school completion rate, continuation to post-secondary rate, and 
post-secondary completion rate. Conceptually, the high school completion rate is the number 
of individuals completing high school divided by the number who enrolled in high school; the 
continuation to post-secondary rate is the number of people who enrolled in post-secondary 
programs divided by the total number who completed high school; and the post-secondary 
completion rate is the number who completed a post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma 
divided by the total number who enrolled in post-secondary programs. The post-secondary rate 
has often been further sub-divided into the non-university completion rate, and the university 
completion rate, to look at the success of students in these two streams of post-secondary 
education. 
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One question which arises in connection with these indicators is how to treat those who are 
currently attending school. Should they be included when calculating the various success rates, 
given that their schooling is still in progress? In this study we have taken the approach of 
excluding full time students who have not yet reached the level required for “success” for a given 
indicator. For example, when considering secondary school completion rates, students who are 
still attending secondary school are taken out of the equation because it is not yet known whether 
they will complete high school. On the other hand, those who are currently attending post- 
secondary programs are considered to have completed high school based on the logic of the 
highest level of schooling. Therefore they are part of the “successful” group even though they 
are full time students. This type of logic leads to the following definitions: 

Secondary School Completion Rate 

Population with secondary school certificate or any post-secondary education, 

attending or not attending school 

(Population with secondary school certificate or any post-secondary education, 
attending or not attending school) + (Population with grades 9-13 without a secondary 
certificate, not attending school full time) 

Post-Secondary Continuation Rate 

Population with any post-secondary, attending or not attending school 

(Population with any post-secondary, attending or not attending school) + 

(Population with a secondary school certificate, not attending school full time) 

Post-Secondary Completion Rate 

Population with a post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma, attending or not 

attending school 

(Population with a post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma, attending or not 
attending school) + (Population with some post-secondary education, without a 
degree, certificate or diploma, not attending school full time) 

Each indicator represents an estimate of the survival rate of a cohort as they move through the 
educational system, so if we multiply the % of students who complete secondary school, by the 
% of them who continue to post-secondary studies, by the % of post-secondary students who 
complete post-secondary programs we should get the overall proportion of the population who 
have attained post-secondary completion. In fact, the indicators do give approximately this 
result. (See page 9 of this study.) 

There still remains a question about the accuracy of these rates, however, given that, because of 
the highest level of schooling hierarchy, we don’t know the precise number of individuals who 
have completed high school certificates, nor the precise number who have enrolled in non- 
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university post-secondary programs as opposed to university programs. The category of “post- 
secondary” includes those who have attended both non-university and university programs and 
may have more than one degree or certificate. These indicators should therefore be considered as 
estimates. In some of the figures and tables in this study we have identified separate university 
and non-university completion rates. In these instances, the university level of achievement is 
more accurate than the non-university level, since some university students have also attended, 
and perhaps completed, non-university programs, but are not included in the non-university 
statistics. 

It should also be noted that the definitions for success indicators used in this study are different 
from those used in the previous study based on 1991 data 4 , and are therefore not comparable. 

This study does, however, provide some comparisons between census periods using the new 
definitions. (See Figure IB.) 



School Attendance 

School attendance refers to either full time or part time attendance at a school, college or 
university during the period between September, 1995 and June, 1996. Attendance is counted 
only for courses which could be used as credits towards a certificate, diploma or degree. 
Attendance is excluded for courses taken for leisure, recreation or personal interest. Attendance 
is considered full time if the person was taking 75% or more of the normal course load in the 
grade or year in which the person is registered. Short-term courses of six weeks or less taken 
during the day are considered part time. If the person attended both full time and part time 
during the reference period, then they are considered full time students. 

Many of the tables and figures in this study exclude those who are attending school full time. 
This is done because the current educational attainment of these individuals is likely to change 
and because the labour force characteristics and occupations of students are likely to be quite 
different from others in the population with a similar level of education. For example, they are 
less likely to be employed full time. 



Major Field of Study 

The major field of study refers to the predominant discipline or area of learning or training of an 
individual’s highest post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma. As with the highest level of 
schooling, this is a hierarchical way of categorizing individuals. For those who have earned 
more than one degree, certificate or diploma only the highest is recorded. 



4 M. Santiago, Post-Secondary Education and Labour Market Outcomes for Registered Indians, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 1997. 
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Location 



For some of the tables and figures the data have been reported by place of residence. Usually the 
two location categories have been used: on reserve, and off reserve. On reserve refers to those 
living on Indian reserves or settlements and off-reserve refers to all other locations, including 
urban and rural areas. In some of the tables and figures dealing with sources of income, three 
location categories have been used: 

1. On reserve, 

2. Off reserve, excluding Census Metropolitan Areas, and 

3. Census Metropolitan Areas. 

A Census Metropolitan Area, or CMA, is a large urban area with a population of more than 
100,000, together with adjacent urban and rural areas that have a high degree of social and 
economic integration with the urban core. The second category above (off reserve excluding 
CMAs) is calculated by subtracting the total CMA population from the off-reserve population. 



Labour Market Activity 

Labour market indicators are standard Statistics Canada concepts. The labour force 
participation rate is defined as all those (15 or older) who were employed or looking for work 
during the week prior to enumeration, divided by the total population (15 or older). The 
employment rate is the number of people (15 or older) who were employed during the week 
prior to enumeration divided by the total population (15 or older). This is sometimes referred to 
as the “employment/ population ratio.” The unemployment rate is the number of people (15 or 
older) who were unemployed and actively looking for work during the week prior to 
enumeration, divided by the total number of labour force participants, as described above. Those 
who are not working and not looking for work because they are on temporary lay-off, or expect 
to start a job within the next four weeks are also considered unemployed. 



Industry 

The industry categories are based on the 1980 Standard Industrial Classification. This refers to 
the general nature of the business carried out in the establishment where a person worked, as 
indicated by the name of the employer and the kind of business, industry or service the business 
is engaged in. If the person was not employed in the week before enumeration, the information is 
based on the person’s job of longest duration since January 1, 1995. Persons with two or more 
jobs were to report the information for the job at which they worked the most hours. Unspecified 
and undefined industries were redistributed by imputation among major groups. 
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Occupation 



The occupational categories are based on the 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. A 
person’s occupation is based on the job they worked at during the week prior to enumeration, or 
if they did not have a job it is based on the job of longest duration since January 1 , 1 995. Those 
with more than one job were to report the information for the job at which they worked the most 
hours. Occupation titles are classified on the basis of the education, training or skill level 
required to enter the job, as well as the tasks, duties and responsibilities of the occupation. In 
this study 14 major occupational fields have been used, and these, in turn, are nested within four 
skill levels. 



Income 

Total income refers to all moneys received by individuals in private households and non- 
institutional residents of collective households 15 years of age and older, during the 1995 
calendar year, including income from wages and salaries; net farm and non-farm self- 
employment, dividends and interest on bonds, deposits, savings and investments; retirement 
pensions, superannuation and annuities; government transfer payments, and other money income. 
All “in kind” income is excluded. Because of sampling variability, income data for areas below 
the provincial level where the non-institutional population was less than 250 have been 
suppressed. 

Employment income includes income from wages and salaries or from self-employment. All 
“in kind” income is excluded. 

Total government transfer payments refer to the total income received by individuals 15 years 
of age or older during the 1995 calendar year from federal, provincial or municipal governments, 
including Old Age Security pension and Guaranteed Income Supplement, benefits from the 
Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, benefits from Employment Insurance, Family Allowances, 
Federal Child Tax Credits and other income from government sources. 

Average individual income is the weighted mean total income of individuals 15 years of age 
and over who reported income for 1995. Average income is calculated from unrounded data by 
dividing the aggregate income of a specified group by the number of individuals in that group. 
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Aboriginal Post-Secondary Education and Labour Market Outcomes in 

Canada, 1996 



Introduction 

In 1997 the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DLAND) published a 
statistical summary of registered Indian post-secondary education focusing on educational 
attainment, educational success and labour market outcomes. That study was based primarily on 
data from the 1991 Census of Canada. With the availability of 1996 Census data DLAND 
decided to update the previous study using the newly available data. The present study has 
followed the format and content of the previous study where appropriate, but has also expanded 
on that study in a number of ways. The study allows for comparisons between the circumstances 
of the registered Indian population in 1991 and 1996. Readers should keep in mind that the 
registered Indian population has grown somewhat over this period of time, not only through 
natural increase but also with the addition of a number of individuals registered under 
amendments to the Indian Act which took place in 1985. 1 

Readers should be aware that different sections of the study have used different populations and 
definitions. The two major factors are the definition of the “other Aboriginal” population and the 
inclusion or exclusion of students in various tables and figures. Readers should review these 
definitions carefully before making comparisons to other studies. (For further details on 
definitions of the other Aboriginal population please see the Notes to Readers section.) 

The study is divided into two major sections. Part 1 focuses on indicators of educational 
attainment and related rates of success or progress through the educational system. Part 2 
focuses on the labour market and economic outcomes which are related to post-secondary 
education. 

The study has several intended uses. First, it provides various measures of Indian post-secondary 
educational attainment which can be compared to earlier periods to gain an understanding of 
progress in this area. These measures include completion of secondary school, entry into post- 
secondary school, and completion of post-secondary education as indicated by obtaining a 
certificate, diploma or degree. In most of the tables and figures in this study the general term 
“post-secondary” has been sub-divided into university and non-university attainment. For those 
who have completed a certificate, diploma or degree, the field of study has been identified. 

Second, this study looks at measures of progress through the educational system. Specifically, 



1 Between 1991 and 1996 about 31,000 individuals were registered as Indians as a result of these 
amendments. This number represents about 5% of the population as of 1996, or about 31% of the net population 
growth which occurred between 1991 and 1996. These figures are based on Indian Register data maintained by 
DIAND. 
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